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THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING of 
THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


will be held in the 


CONFERENCE HALL 


at the 


British Empire Exhibition 
WEMBLEY PARK 


on FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 27th 


77] 77] 77] 


MEMBERS and their FRIENDS will be 
conducted over the Theatre Section in the 
ARTS PALACE and a Special Debate 


by well-known speakers is being arranged 


77] 77] 77] 


Members of the League, and all merabers of Affiliated Societies, 
intending to take part in the Conference may purchase SPECIAL 
TICKETS admitting to the EXHIBITION at 1s. instead of the 
ordinary price of Ils. 6d. Application for these Reduced Tickets 
should be made before June Ist to the Hon, Secretary, BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE, 10 King Street. London, \W) C.2 









































THE THEATRE IN POLAND 





By K. Malecka 


ARSAW has many theatres and 
a number of fine actors, but 
the pioneer in a new direction 

small theatre called the 

Reduta. It is run on co-operative lines and 

connected with it is a dramatic school where 

| have an opportunity of 
1emselves with the life of 


is a 


the students 
familiarizing tl 


the theatre from the very beginning. The 
moving spirits of this institution are, 


firstly, Mr. 
man typical of 


Mieczyslaw Limanowski, a 
Poland in his many-sided 
interests, scientist, philosopher, 
and esthete; secondly, Mr. 
Juli Osterwa, an actor of exceptional 
talent and a skilful organizer; thirdly, Mr. 
Szyller, a musician, critic and man of wide 
literature. It will be 
that a theatre managed 
such a direction is likely to strike 
paths. In a certain way their 
likened to that of the Stanislawski Theatre 
to the Kamerny Theatre, but 
neither the naturalistic tendencies of the one 
nor the formalistic of the other find blind 
followers in the company of the Reduta. 
“The theatre can embrace all kinds,’’ says 
Mr. Osterwa; ‘‘it need not limit itself to any 
= Nevertheless, I 1 
there is a distinct strain of 
ing through the whole striving. ‘* In 
analyzing a piece for performance we try 
to build it up bit by bit together with the 
thor, to enter into its inner life and re- 


gifts and 


mystic, orator 





knowledge of easily 
under 
out new 


aim may be 


understood 


f Moscow, or 


tendency. should say 


mysticism run- 


create it from the fundament,’’ and in this 
process of re-creation—at which I had the 
privilege of being present—the mystic 


The method is to 
scuss the subject exhaustively from every 
possi ble point of view, beginning with the 
philosophic and this discussion, though 
principally led by Mr. Limanowski, is open 
to both the actors and students who express 
their Opinions freely and are 
with attention and courtesy. Under the 
musical direction of Mr. Szyller, two revivals 
of Polish medizval plays were given, one a 
Christmas play, the other an Easter mystery. 
Both of them we re, artistically spe aking , per- 
lormances of the highest merit. The atmos- 
phere of the old plays of the Nativity and 


element came to the fore. 


ad 


listened to 





the Passion was so wonderfully preserved 
that one was carried back into the past and 
seemed to be oneself an actor in the scenes. 
The more so that the themselves 
mixed with the spectators and spoke or 
sung from the auditorium, and in the grand 
old carols which have been handed down to 
many audience and 
performers joined. The Polish peasants to 
this day at Christmastime carry about the 
crib and perform the whole story of the 
birth of Christ with the time-old 
sories of Herod, the Devil, etc., going from 
cottage to cottage. This play is called 
a ‘* Szopka,’’ which means puppet-show, 
and often it is really a performance of pup- 
pets or marionettes. Especially the Cracow 
marionettes are celebrated for their clever 
artistic finish—the characteristic feature 
about them being the amount of life and 
expression which have been put into these 
wooden figures. For the peasants from the 
Cracow district are born artists and it is 
from this soil that the Polish artist derives 
his inspiration. This spirit it is which the 
Reduta seeks to revive, and in the two per- 
formances of which I have spoken proved 
singularly successful. The childlike faith 
and deep devotion of the Polish people were 
presented in a way which had nothing in 
common with the ordinary theatrical per- 
formance, but seemed genuine revival of 
the old spontaneity and belief. And here 
we come to the mainspring of the Reduta’s 
aim, a regeneration of the people, a re-build- 


actors 
centuries, 


us for so 


acces- 


ing of Poland in which the whole people 
must take part, each in his own way, the 
theatre not less than others. They aim to 


educate the people to a real love and under- 
standing of the drama as a means to the 
highest culture of mind and They 
desire to train young actors to a belief in 
their mission and the public to an under- 
standing likewise of the significance of the 
theatre. The staff of the Reduta, including 
not only the actors and students, but 
the mechanics, scene-shifters, carpenters, 


soul. 


also 


etc., form a little community full of en- 
thusiasm and living together in unusual 
harmony. The midday meal is taken in 
common and gives an opportunity for 
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piri @ talk. Hospitality is extended to 
friends and visitors who interest themselves 
the work and they are received with a 
heart implicity which is most attractive. 


ihe theatre encourages native talent, and 
ec] above all to give Polish dramati 
ithors a chance. One of their most inter- 


estin 


productions has been the play of 

1 Linajel “a Judas Isc ariot, conceived in 
an original way, as being driven to his act 
of betrayal by an inner unconquerable be- 
lief in a force of evil that compels him 
against his own will to his deed. Judas, as 
interpreted by an actor of uncommon power, 
Mr. Jaracz, held the audience enthralled and 
awestruck. It has seldom been my lot to 
witne a more thrilling performance. 
Another new Polish play by the well-known 
novelist, Zeromski, deals with an episode 
of the insurrection of 1846, and the terrible 
peasant riot inspired by the Austrian 
Government against the Polish landowners 
in Galicia. Here again Jaracz, as_ the 
peasant leader, gives a lifelike impersona- 
tion that was almost terrifying in its realism. 
luron,’’ the title of this piece, is the name 
ven by Polish peasants to a masquerade 
\ t figure is dressed up as a monster 


to celebrate the killing of the wild beast Tut 





that used to devo the people. Symbolic- 
illy it onifies the victory over the coarse 
| material. Here in Zeromski’s play we 
LVe the struggle between the brutal 
clement seeking murder, pillage and torture, 
with the ideals of civilization, culture and 

rty As represented by 

patriot Pole, who returns trom 
to disseminate the principles ot 
po al and social, for all alike, 
s well as noble. Apparently brutal 
( i > the day, t ough the patriot 
) <s to the devotion of a peasant 
) ( st ds better the real issue and 
» the rifice of a half-witted youth 
\ ) \ >¢ aps be tter desc ribed as the 
perfect fool’’ of arsifal. We _ under- 
tol of brute force is only 
pi ra it lechnically speak- 
e play Ss cert y grave taults, vet 
t sis pressive. Not only 
s Jara rry way the audience, but 


ly by the whole cast, 
first principles of the Reduta 


i ) ( ( semble, and this they 





attain by a continued interchange of parts, 
so that a principal to-day may to-morrow 
enact quite a subordinate rdle and _ vice- 
versa. A striking feature also of the per- 
formances is the plastic grouping and 
rythmical movements. Of the mounting in 
Polish theatres in general it would be worth 
while to write separately, as the theatre, in 
Warsaw especially, has the good luck of 
possessing a decorative artist of quite ex- 
ceptional ability in the person of Mr. 
Drabik, who produces real masterpieces of 
scenic effect. Evidently he has been in- 
fluenced by Gordon Craig, who,’ by the 
way, is held in the utmost veneration by the 


adepts of the Polish stage. 


THE LENA ASHWELL PLAYERS. 
Il’e have pleasure in re-printing the fol- 
wing announcement which we _ have 


} oe » hy rd Le Plaw 
veceltved from The Friends of the Players. 





The same inspiration which enabled Miss 
Lena Ashwell to render such splendid ser- 
vice to the Nation during the War in renew- 
ing the lives of our fighting men by giving 
to them real recreation in music and 


dramatic art, inspires the present work ol 


the Lena Ashwe players 
The main purpose of the movement 1s to 
give to our people, whose lives are too often 
irrowed b circumstance and_ environ- 
ment, an opportu the fuller 
] 1 4 d + 
in appiel e to 


1e WHnen Our 





-eased 





} now to make 

a2 5 1 a, em h- 
sure wnicn modern social reform Mfhas 
riven them, and it should have the support 


ibout our national 


j teal c vation. on 
» Secu nis essential co-operation, O} 
ant 


which the highest success of the moveme 





> = 
" U 
f 


iation has been formed 


' ' rT te f the 
nae the tle ihe Fr r as Oo ult 


1e subscription to the Association | 


rom s. upwards. 









the 














HE present number of Drama will 
be in the hands of its readers on 
the eve of the opening of the 
British Empire Exhibition. The 

Section of Theatre Art which will be shown 
vo galleries in the Fine Arts Palace at 
Vembley should be of special interest to 
ne mbe rs, and indec d to all love rs ol the 
a. It is here appropriate to set forth 
he names of those who have helped in 
rious ways in organizing the exhibit. 
The Committee actually responsible for the 
ging and assembling of the Collection 

is as follows :— 

Viscount Burnham (President) 

Lord Howard de Walden (Hon. Treasurer) 

Mr. Albert Rutherston (Chairman) 

Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth (Hon. Secretary) 

Mr. William Archer 

Mr. Arthur Bourchier 

Mr. Lewis Casson 

Miss Edith Craig 

Mrs. Gabrielle Enthoven 

Mr. J. Fisher White 

Mr. Charles Gulliver 

Captain Martin Hardie 

Mr. Barry Jackson 

Mr. Holford Knight 

Mr. Allardyce Nicoll 

Mr. Herbert Norris 

Mr. Walter Payne 

Mr. Norman Wilkinson 

Francis Palmer has also acted as 
\ssistant Secretary to the Committee. 


\r 


To those who have contributed pictures 
yr other objects the thanks of the Com- 
is especially due, namely, to His 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire for a selec- 
of Inigo Jones drawings; to Lord 


Rurnham for an important collection of 
lustrated volumes dealing with the early 
history of the English Theatre: to the 
Governors of the Stratford Memorial 
Theatre for the original portrait of 
Shakespeare known as ‘‘ The Droeshout 


Portrait ’’; to Mr. Frank T. Sabin for a 
large collection of theatrical prints; to Miss 
Ellen Terrv and Miss Edith Craig; to Mr. 
Desmond Coke; to Mr. Albert Rutherston; 
Mr. Mav: to Mr. Georse Grossmith; 
to Miss Edith Neville and Mrs. Gabrielle 
Enthoven for manv prints and _ pictures. 
John Murray has lent his First Folio 
Shakesneare’s works, and Mr. Bertram 
Dobell a most interesting collection of earl 
printed plays. Mr. Cecil Sharp is lending 
lection of costumes and_ properties 
‘sociated with the Morris Dance, and three 


Ve 








THE THEATRE SECTION AT THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


cases of models illustrating the old St. 
George and the Dragon play have been pre- 
pared and lent by Miss Gwen John, Miss 
Margaret Macnamara and Miss Isabel Horn. 
Mrs. Clunn Lewis has also lent some of the 
original puppets from her late husband's 
collection, including the famous ‘* Mother 
Z hi 
clothed in the original dress. 

A special feature of the Section will be 
the models illustrative of the History of the 
English Stage from medizval times to the 
present day. Mr. Norman Wilkinson has 
made the model of a Mystery play; Mr. 
William Archer has designed a model of the 
Globe Theatre, and there are models of a 
Restoration Theatre (The Duke’s Theatre), 
Garrick’s Drury Lane, the Princess’ Theatre 
in the time of Charles Kean, and the 
Lyceum Theatre under Sir Henry Irving; 
these being designed by Mr. Herbert Norris, 
Miss Blackmar Dash, Mr. Lewis Casson, 
and Miss Edith Craig respectively. 
models have all been constructed by Mr. 
Victor Hembrow. There is also a special 
model of the theatre illustrated in ‘‘ Kirk- 
ham’s Wits’ 
pit,”’ Drury Lane, which has been designed 
and constructed by Mrs. Allardyce Nicoll. 
All the models show the stage set for a 
particular scene, with small figures of the 
actors in the costumes of the period. The 
only modern exhibit is a special model of a 
scene from the 3rd Act of ‘‘ King Lear,’ 
which has been made by Mr. Gordon Craig, 
and generously donated by Mr. Charles 
Gulliver. 

The expense of making the model of the 
Globe Theatre has been defrayed by Messrs. 


»ton,’’ which is over 200 years old and 


These 


(1673), probably the ‘* Cock- 


’ 


Barclay and Perkins, whose Brewery stands 
on the site of the old Playhouse. For the 
models of the Princess’ Theatre and Lyceum 
Theatre, we are also indebted to the 
generosity of Mr. Barry Jackson and Mr. 
R. H. Gillespie respectively. Donors to the 
general Exhibition Fund are :— 


4 s.d 
Lord Howard de Walden Sout Oo ¢ 
Sir Oswald Stoll .. ea a 1 0 oO 
Mrs. Granville-Barker ... : 50 0 ¢ 
Viscount Burnham — Si 40 0 O 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier .. 5 § « 


Mr. James K. Hackett has also promised 
the sum of £250 for the first prize in the 
Architectural Competition for Designs for a 
National Theatre. 
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THE JOURNAL OF 
THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


President : 
LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Chairman of the Council: 
H. GRANVILLE-BARKER. 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH. 


Hlon, Se 


retary 
Hon. Treasurer: ALEC REA. 

MSS. for publication in DRAMA will be considered 
if accompanied by stamps for return if unsuitable. 
lll Enquiries should be addressed to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, at the Offices of the League, 10, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 

Telephone : Gerrarp 8011. 
League as a whole 
accepts any responsibility for the opinions expressed 
in signed articles printed in this Journal. 


Neither the Editor nor the Drama 


EADERS of Drama will notice that a 
this month as 

the British 
Mr. Alec Rea has 


new 
Hon. 
Drama League. 


name appears 


freasurer. of 


nost ndly consented to accept the 
Council's invitation to serve in this capacity. 
His acceptance is a matter on which the 
League has every reason to congratulate 
elt Mr Re t has a wide experience ot 
siness and is already closely connect “d 


with the drama, as is known by all those 
Oo whom the word ReandeaN i has 
become a household word. 
a 

The Coun S invitation to Mr. Rea 
esulted from the fact that Mr. Robert 
Mond, our previous Hon. Treasurer, has 
ty » forced to be absent trom England SO 
t r is been unable of lat to dis- 

ge the duties encumbent on the office 


of Hon. Treasurer. Che 


change In the 


Pre r ship innot allowed to pass 
t i ord 1 thanks to Mr. Mond for 

{ t he has done on behalf of the League 
the past five years. Humanly speak- 

ideed, it is unlikely that the League 

ruld e come into existance had it not 


been for Mr. Mond. 


who were originally 


Among many persons 
approached with re- 
quests for help in promoting the League, 
Mr. Mond was the first to offer practical 
His initial donation enabled an 
taken, and that start to be 
made from which all the rest has developed, 
On several Mr. Mond’s 
assistance took a more practical form than 


assistance. 


office to be 
other occasions, 


that of mere good will, and by much wise 
counsel he helped no less to steer the League 
through its first years. 


a 


On another page will be found a prelim- 
inary announcement of the Annual Meeting 

The authorities 
Exhibition have 
use of their Conference 
Hall in the grounds of the Exhibition, and 
it is hoped that all our members who intend 
to visit the 


of the League on June 2 
of the British Empire 
for us the 


i: 


reserved 


Exhibition may feel disposed 
to synchronise their visit, or one of their 
, of our Annual Meeting. 
Visitors from the provinces are especiall; 
invited, and they will have the benefit of an 
experienced guide who will be 
Theatre 


will be 


visits, with the day 


pleased to 


escort them to the Section, an 


account of which found also on 


[t is hoped 


another page of this magazine. 
~ > 


that 
Lilett 


the occasion may be further signalis 
Conference in the 
Annual Meeting 
Full particulars of this will be 


“OY 
I 


civen in our next number. 


by an important same 
Hall as that in which the 


will be held. 
) 

' at 

Che Drama 
titution, but 


is a non-political in- 


League 


S from our own point of view 
it may not be out of place to note 
that the present Prime Minister is clearly 


1 


a man who can be trusted to approaci 





inv artistic problem which may be sul 
mitted to him in a spirit of more than 
Some words of his at the 
held to 


National 


quoted in the Press but we 


usual sympathy. 


Banquet recently celebrate ne 


centenary of the Gallery, have 
been already 
feel it opportune to reprint an extract here: 
n,’? said Mr. Ramsay 


1 Government that 1s 1n- 


I hold this convic tion,’’ 
MacDonald, ‘‘ that 


: . = 
ent to good art is a Government woe 
is blind to the highest dutv that 1s imposed 


on a Government. 
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AUTHORS’ FEES AND AMATEUR 
PERFORMANCES 


The following letter has been sent to the most prominent dramatic authors in accord- 
ince with the Resolution passed at the Drama League Conference held at Bath in 
October last. The result of the enquiry will be duly announced : 


EAR SIR, OR MADAM, 

I am instructed by my Council to draw your attention to the enquiry 
which the British Drama League has recently instituted in reference to the 
question of payment for amateur performances of plays. The desirability 

of a change in the usual method of a fixed payment for such performances has_ been 
repeatedly urged by many societies, large and small, affiliated to the League—this not 
Wi any ‘desire to claim special treatment from dramatists on charitable grounds, but in 
onsideration of the manifest inequality inherent in the present system. At the present 
time a fixed fee of, say, five guineas for a single amateur performance of a three-act 


"1 


is clearly incommensurate alike with a large production, the takings at which may 
amount to £100 or £200, and with a performance of a small village or working-class 
society at which the takings may not amount to more than £2 or ‘Ls, 

\t several Conferences of the League various proposals have been made whereby 
< anomalies en be remedied, and at the Annual Meeting of the League held on 
lulv 6 1 st, at Seaford House, a unanimous resolution was passed to the effect ‘* that 
in the opinion of this meeting the present relations between dramatists and 
producing societies is unsatisfactory, and that steps should be taken to promote the 
adoption of a royalty system of payment for amateur rights in copyright plays. ” By 
this proposal amateur performances would be given, in so far as authors’ fees are 
concerned, on exactly the same terms as professional performances. 

\t a further Conference held at Bath, on October 27 last, it was resolved that the 
League should recommend a royalty basis of payment for amateur performances, with 
the proviso that a minimum fee of £1 10s. should be payable on plays taking one 
hour or more to perform anda minimum of 10s. for plays taking less than one hour. 


\sa general rule this would mean a minimum payment of £1 1os. for full length, and 

s. for one-act plays. It is suggested that the precise amount of royalty payable 

- and above this minimum should be left for the authors to assess, just as in the 

se of professional performances. A minimum payment in all cases is recommended 

implify the collection of small amounts, and to guarantee a reasonable remunera- 
for the production of a play, no matter how small the takings. 

It is notorious that at the present time dramatic authors are constantly being in- 


ted by producing societies to modify their normal arrangements in regard to amateur 
performances. This is a source of worry to authors and is unpleasant to the societies 
themselves, many of whom are, nevertheless, unable to produce the play they find most 
ble because the fee demanded is incompatible with their financial resources. The 
equity of the royalty system in every other branch of dramatic and literary production 
s unquestioned, and in recomme nding its extension to amateur play production, my 
| believes that it is promoting the interests, not only of the producing societies, 
he long run of the dramatists themselves. 
In this regard I would bring to your notice the fact that in many cases societies un- 
to pay fixed fees are more and more adopting the practice of holding private per- 
rmances for which no fees at all are paid. One of the Clubs which has for many 
‘s been most prominently associated with this practice has announced its readiness 
to pay royalties in future if the royalty system is generally adopted, and it is believed 
t this example would be followed by other societies who at present take advantage 
ambiguity in the copyright law. 
Finally, it should be noted that the Council of the League has taken special care to 
ommend nothing which would meet with the disapproval of the Authors’ Society. 
In the present instance the Authors’ Society does not see its way officially to second 


in ¢ 
1 | 
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League’s recommendation. The 


the 
plied any 
i cane 
come 
It be 


may 


Society, 
objection to the scheme suggested, 


a 


however, has neither expressed nor im- 
preferring to leave its members free to 


to any decision which seems fit to them. 
remembered that in October 


last the League despatched a preliminary 


letter inviting a selected number of dramatic authors to give their views on the ge neral 


que stion of roys ilties as ag rainst fees. 


six definite ly opposed it 


Eighteen replies favoured the scheme, and only 
The League now hopes to make a register of all those play- 


wrights w ho mz iy be ready to accept roy: ilty payments on the minimum basis mentioned 


above, 


and with this end in view I should be much obliged if you would kindly let me 


know your view in the stamped envelope which is enclosed for the purpose. 


Yours faithfully, 


GEOFFREY WHITWORTH. 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


AN INDIAN THEATRE IN LONDON. 
N Indian Theatre, controlled entirely 

by Indian players, has been erected 

at the British Empire Exhibition. 

It will prove a centre of great 
interest to all who have an enthusiasm 
for the theatrical art of an _ ancient 
race. The theatre itself is a fine struc- 
ture in Indian-style. It will accom- 
modate three hundred people seated, and 
several hundred standing. The exterior 
and interior decorations will be finely 
wrought by Indian craftsmen and artists. 


\lready some of the performers are on their 
way to this country to prepare their per- 
the Indian Theatre. 


formances 1n 


The most interesting troupe will be the 
Devil Darjeeling, 
famous display has never before been seen in 
A second troupe will shortly leave 
will native Indian per- 
In addition to the instrumentalists, 
charmer, a magician, 
number of performing monkeys. The 
men will perform tricks which have delighted 
the Rajahs of India for centuries, and which 
even now mystify the keenest ‘* magicians ”’ 


Dancers from whose 
Europe. 


India. These be 
formers. 


there 


and a 


will be a snake 


of Britain. 


\mong the performances will be the 
mango tree trick, the basket trick, and, it is 
hoped, the famous rope trick, in which a 


boy climbs up a rope which is thrown into 
the i 


and eventually disappears. 


a 


THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-TRAINING AND DRAMATIC 
ART. 

On Thursday, March 27, Miss Louie 


two Shakespearean 
Polytechnic Hall, 


Bagley’s pupils gave 
performances at the 
Regent Street. 

I will admit that I went to the perform- 
ance with a prejudiced mind, for I do not 
care to men’s’ characters __ played 
by women, particularly Shakespearean 
characters; but I was very agreeably sur- 
prised. The scenes from ‘‘ The Merchant 
of Venice ’’ were extraordinarily good. 
Miss Kathleen Lever as Shylock was reall) 
in fact, ave a very wonder- 
ful rendering of the revengeful old Jew, 
particularly in the Trial Scene. Miss 
Angela Doubleday as Bassanio was equally 
good in her part, and the audience were 
not satisfied until she had received her share 
of the applause which greeted the end o! 
this play. Indeed, all the characters were 
well portrayed, but they were too numerous 
to mention individually. 

The rest of the performance consisted o 

from A Midsummer’s Night 
Dream ”’ and ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing, 
and some dances and songs of Old Eng- 
land. The dancers showed a sense€ 0! 
rhythm, and the songs were tuneful. 

There talent 
the many could i 
that they by skilful 
teachers. 


see 


sé 


excellent ; she g 


scenes " 


fine 
was some excellent among 
performers, and 
had been trained 


one 


A. D. 








im- 
to 


ary 
ral 
nly 
ay- 
ned 
me 
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SWINTON, MANCHESTER. 

On March 22 the Swinton Trinity 
\mateur Dramatic Society further enhanced 
their reputation for the acting of Barrie’s 
plays by an excellent production — of 
‘Little Mary.’’ The play portrays 
the life work of an Old _ Irishman, 
vho through his ‘‘ profound love for 
the English people,’’ ** pamph- 
let’? on how to cure all their ills, which are 
the result of the food they eat. A closely 
packed audience followed the story with 
intense interest, and appreciation of the 
players, all of whom sustained their parts 
with remarkable — credit. Miss’ Nellie 
Holland, who played the part of Moira, 
was equally good as the Young Mother ’ 
tending children in the first 
act, and as the ‘* Stormy Petrel’’ 
effecting marvellous cures with the help of 
a‘‘ medium ’’ in the last two acts, finishing 
in fine style by the dramatic way in which 
she reveals the secret. Mr. T. Entwistle 
as the Earl of Carlton and Miss Fanny 
Pollitt as Lady Plumleigh, filled their diffi- 
cult parts in convincing fashion. The play 
was produced by Miss Fanny Pollitt who, 
at the close, was warmly thanked by the 
members of the cast for the time and 
energies she had spent in the production. 

Taps. 


writes a 


se 


widows’ 


MISS MADGE ATKINSON’S SCHOOI. 
OF NATURAL MOVEMENT. 


A Dance Recital to music of the Romantic 
School, was given by Miss Madge Atkinson 
and pupils of the School of Natural Move- 
ment, 259, Deansgate, Manchester, on 
Tuesday, February 19, in the Kuildsworth 
Hall. The greater part of the programme 
Was given to a charming series of dance- 
movements, illustrative of the Schumann 
‘“* Kinderscenen.’’ 

Later there were characteristic dances to 


music of Chopin, Grieg, Brahms, Reger, 
ete. [hese were all carried out with great 
artistic taste and feeling, combined with 


wonderful rapidity, lightness and grace of 
ve The value of Miss Atkinson’s 
training is the opportunity it affords for 
seli-development, both physical and mental 


in tl 


movement. 


the child. This may begin at a very early 


age, and it is a wonder to see how soon 
even a very little child finds its own methods 
of self-expression which are so valuable in 
later years. Miss Atkinson had the sup- 
port of a large and enthusiastic audience. 


L. H. 


Y.M.C.A. DRAMATIC SOCIETY, 
SHEFFIELD. 

The above society, now in its third year, 
produced a three-act comedy by Gertrude 
Jennings, entitled ‘‘ Isabel Edward and 
Anne,’’ preceeded by a one-act curtain 
raiser, ‘‘ The Gate of Dreams,’’ by Dion 
Clayton Calthrop, on March 6, 7 and 8. 
This year the society is fortunate in having 
that well-known Sheffield elocutionist, Miss 


Maggie Taylor, as producer. 


THE PENZANCE PLAYERS. 

Without counting innumerable perform- 
ances of one-act plays in the smaller halls 
of the town and surrounding villages, the 
above society, by their presentation of ‘‘The 
Dover Road ’’ for four performances at the 
Pavilion and Winter Gardens at the end of 
February, completed their seventeenth pro- 
duction and fiftieth performance. The 
company is under the direction of Miss 
Edith Hunter and Mrs. H. M. Rheam, with 
Mr. R. Glave Saunders (who played Mr. 
Latimer) as general manager. Mr. Percy 
Macquoid’s Haymarket being im- 
practicable, a novel scheme of decoration 
was suggested by Mr. Norman Garstin and 
carried out by Mr. H. C. Holt. The walls 
were painted a dead black, with a deep 
lacquer-red frieze, and during the first act 
the sole lighting was supplied by two 
shaded overhead lights; this produced a 
mysterious velvet-like background such as 
the ReandeaN management effected for 
‘* Shall we join the ladies? ’’ 


scene 


Although Penzance is a small town (and 
strongly Nonconformist at that) of less than 
13,000 inhabitants, and has two picture 
palaces, yet the amateurs always give four 
performances, and usually take from £985 
to £105, in spite of the fact that no tickets 
are sold by the members, but only through 
the ordinary channel of the box-office. 
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GRAVESEND W.E.A. STUDY CIRCLE. 

The month of April brings to a close the 
second session of a most successful venture 
in the reading and study of modern plays. 
The Workers’ 


alre ady 


Educational Association had 
provided educational courses for 
three successive years, when in the autumn 
of 1922 it was proposed to add to those 
classes existing by the formation of a 
Study Circle in Modern Drama. Affiliation 
with the British Drama League was the first 
step and a programme having been mapped 
out, plays were borrowed and many plays 
read and discussed. Barrie, Galsworthy, 
Shaw and Ibsen, have been the subjects ol 
debate, and the discussion which became 
general among the thirty or so members was 
carried On upon an exceptionally high plane. 
One very striking feature of the programme 
has been the great improvement in reading 
which has resulted from the necessity of 
employing the same students over and over 
again, and during the reading of some plays 
notably, ** Candida,’’ ‘* The Doll’s House ”’ 
and ‘* Hassan,’’ a tenseness was to be re- 
marked upon the part of those listening to 
the reading. The plan adopted was first 
that a small committee should cast the plays 
according to suitability of voice or presence, 
and that having been done, a space in front 
of the desks (the venue being the Technical 
School) was reserved as a kind of stage with 
desks and chairs to provide resting places 
in order that stage instructions might be 
Nothing was 
attempted by the way of acting, with the 
exception of simple gesture, but it has been 
remarkable how 


followed more or less closely. 


much sincerity could be 
imparted by very simple means. ‘The out- 
going committee is already at work upon 
plans for the session 1924-5 which, it is 
hoped will result in a larger circle and an 
even keener enthusiasm. 


PLAYS IN CHURCH. 

\n interesting production of ‘‘ The 
Gardener,’’ by M. Creagh-Henry was given 
in St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, on 
two Sundavs last month. The players, 
under the direction of S. Creagh-Henry, 
gave a very able and sincere performance. 
I 


is play was followed on the succeeding 
’ 


Che Hour Glass.’ 


CLAPTON. 

On January 19, Fanny’s First Play ” 
(Shaw) and ‘f The Storm (Drinkwater), 
were performed by the Queen’s Players 
before a very appreciative audience at Clap- 
ton. In ‘* The Storm,’’ Carlotta Porter, as 
Alice, gave a very affecting presentation of 
a difficult emotional part; and_ Ernest 
Beach, as the Young Stranger, spoke his 
blank verse admirably. The players found 
difficulty with the Induction to 
Fanny's First Play ’’; what success they 
achieved was due entirely to Seymour 
Arthurs. The play itself went swingingly 
throughout, the only 
laughter. 


some 


sé 


pauses being for 
The performance had a finish— 
so often missed by amateurs—which did 
great credit to the producer, Mr. Frederick 
Phippen, who was also responsible for a 
well-chosen cast, of which—if distinction is 
to be made—Euphemia Port as Mrs. Gilbey, 
Lilian Cannell as Darling Dora, Alice 
Cumber as Mrs. Knox, and Harold Curtis 
as Mr. Gilbey, were conspicuous for their 
ease of manner and excellent characterisa- 
tion. 

THE FELLOWSHIP OF PLAYERS. 

The Fellowship of Players is a Society for 
the production of the plavs of Shakespeare 
on Sunday evenings in London. It has 
long been felt as a reproach that the works 
of our greatest dramatist should be played 
more frequently in Germany and_ other 
countries than in his own. 

With a single exception, we have no 
theatre where these great works may con- 
stantly be seen. The Fellowship of Players 
are endeavouring to remove this reproach 
by presenting his plays with the greatest 
possible effect consistent with simplicity, 
and to this end they have the co-operation 
of many of the best and best known actors 
and actresses of the day. 

‘* Measure for Measure ”’ is being given 
at the Strand Theatre on Sunday evening, 
April 13, and full particulars can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Mr. Matthew Norgate, 
23, Gerrard Street, W.1. 


Secretaries of Affiliated Societies are re- 
minded that notes intended for publication 
in Drama should reach the Editor by the 
15th of each month. 





















































|| Dramatic Art Centre 
( stumes & Designs : Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C.1 
0 : Tele.: MUSEUM 337 
: Director: Miss MAUDE SCOTT 
TOM HESLEWOOD, Ltd. 
TOM HESLEWOOD «MRS. H. B. IRVING ‘HUGH MILLER SUMMER TERM opens APRIL 28th 
16 WILSON ST.. LONG ACRE, W.C.2 Elocution, Acting, Dancing, Fencing. 
a, PRODUCTION of NEW PLAYS 
Costumes for London and Provincial Criticisms, Try-outs, etc 
productions. Next Production—June 4th & Sth 
Amateur Theatricals and Fancy St. JONN SSTInES Eee yee 
Picese elle “THE LADY OF BELMONT 
PLAYS DRESSED FROM STOCK : SHAKESPEARE SECTION 
: personally conducted by 
Special terms and attention to members of the Mr. BEN GREET 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE ; ; 
Children’s Plays a Specialty. 
:] | SUMMER SCHOOL. Aug Ist—15th 
Tube Station:—Covent Garden (2 minutes) : Elementarv and Advanced Courses 
Telephone: as ae 4432 Gerrard : Board Residence i! desired 
: Send Stamp for Prospectus. 























Are You Writing A 
Play P 


THE DRAMA LEAGUE 

PLAY BUREAU WILL 

READ AND CRITICISE 
IT FOR YOU 


Every member has the right 
to one short criticism free 
in each year. Reports on 
additional plays are fur- 
nished for a fee of 7/6. More 
detailed reports may be ob- 


tained for a fee of £1.1.0 


For further particulars apply to 


Hon. Sec. British Drama League, 10 King St., 
Covent Garden, W.C.2 


THE CITIZEN HOUSE PLAYERS 
f Bath have a large number of 
Stage Dresses 


including Celtic, Saxon, Medizval, Shakespearian, 

Eighteenth Century and Fantastic, which they would 

be glad to loan to members of the British Drama 

League ONLY at five shillings each and upwards, 
according to estimate. 


Application for loan of these dresses should be made in the 
first instance to the Hon. Sec. of the Drama League, 10 King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 











PLAYS & ARTICLES 
TYPED 
at reasonable rates. 
Apply Box 233, 


c/o British Drama League, 
10 King Street, W.C. 2 




















CENTRAL SCHOOL of SPEECH 
TRAINING and DRAMATIC ART 


Principal 
MISS ELSIE FOGERTY, L.R.A.M. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AT OXFORD 
AND STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


July 26th to August 8th. 
OXFORD. 


Summer School of Speech Training 
University College Annexe. Oxford. 


Full course of Speech Training, Voice Classes, Curative Work, 
Phonetics, Recitation, Mime, Lectures. 


August Ilth to 25th. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Summer School of Drama. 
Public Library, Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Full course of Recitation, Voice classes, Rehearsal and Dramatic 
Work, Lectures, Playmaking and Production, Movement classes. 


For particulars apply to— 
THE REGISTRAR 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH TRAINING, 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL W.8. 
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